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A Message to the Ninety-Seven 


By George F. Pierrot 


Assistant Managing Editor, The American Boy 


(The author, an alumnus of the 
Washington Chapter, and National 
Treasurer of the Fraternity, gives some 
valuable tips to manuscript writers in 
this article. His experience on a great 
boy's magazine has provided the basis for 
some excellent advice). 


The magazine for which I read manu- 
scripts reaches nearly a million boys of 
an average age of about sixteen. Several 
thousand manuscripts cross my desk each 
year. Of every hundred of these, three 
stay and ninety-seven go back. 

It is authors of the ninety-seven that I 
am interested in. I am going to tell 
them, as adequately as I can, why we re- 
turned their manuscripts. I hope they 
will keep in mind, throughout, that my 
viewpoint is primarily the viewpoint of 
my own magazine. 

Bad judgment is perhaps the common 
est fault of the ninety-seven—they send 
us stuff that is grossly unsuited to our 
magazine. Witness the well-intentioned 
lady who bestowed upon us, the other 
day, a idetailed treatise on the art of 
crocheting! Imagine the dismay of an 
American Boy reader, should he find 
in his beloved magazine material such as 
that! 

It’s pathetic but true that most writers 
will labor for weeks writing a story but 
won’t spend as much as an hour picking 
a market for it. We get girls’ stories, 
though our readers are boys; we _ get 
simon-pure love stories and some that 
are not so pure—though we never use 
them; we get soulful poetry by the yard, 
thought we don’t want that kind. Many 
a time I wish that I could rubber stamp, 
at the top of every such manuscript, a 


message something like this: “Don’t 
send a magazine material outside its 
field; it’s a sinful waste of time and 
postage.” 


Study Essential. 
Study a magazine before you try it 
out. Look it up in writer’s handbooks, 


obtainable at the library. Read the 
editorial market reports in writer’s mag- 
azines. But best of all, study the maga- 
zine first-hand. Don’t judge by one or 
two or three stories—get at least six 
recent back copies and read them critic- 
ally. Avoid the not uncommon mistake 
of patterning a story closely on one 
you’ve read. No editor cares to lead his 
readers over the same trail twice. 

When I advise you not to mail out 
manuscripts hit or miss, I don’t mean 
that you should junk them after their 
second or third home-coming. Keep 
them traveling. One of our most skillful 
writers, whose name is familiar to you 
all, wrote us recently that he had sold a 
manuscript on its thirty-sixth trip—sold 
it to one of the leading magazines of the 
country. 

I’ve heard of two or three writers solv- 
ing the market problem by designating 
another fellow to act as agent. His job 
was to read current magazines and writ- 
ers’ publication and find out what differ- 
ent periodicals wanted. In other words, 
he was the sales manager. He sent out 
ali the manuscripts, keeping track of 
them with a home-made card index sys- 
tem, on a commission basis. The plan 
has worked well. 

Most stories that come to us lack plot 
and cleancut characters. Usually they 
are mere chronological records of what 
happens to a vaguely portrayed and alto- 
gether unconvincing hero. Such nara- 
tives lack plot complication, and, lacking 
this complication, they fail to build up 
suspense. A story without suspense, the 
public will tell you, isn’t much of a story. 

Forgetting the Reader. 

The fault seems to be that the writers 
forget about the reader, the fellow who 
pays twenty cents at the news-stand and 
in return expects fiction that will enter- 
tain him. You writers—keep that fellow 
in mind. Catch his attention with your 
opening paragraph, interest him, hang 
onto him until you have put your yarn 


over. 


Make 


reader 


Complicate your plot. 
Don’t let the 
guess how things are coming out. If he 
does, or thinks he does, the chances are 
he’ll desert and turn to 
transparent story. ° 

Plot complication, of course, isn’t the 
sole objective in a story. 


things happen. 


another, less 


You can’t get 
along without convincing characters. The 
Odyssey is a smashing adventure yarn, 
but how far 
Odysseus ? 

I’m sorry 
characterizations. 


would it get withour 

Most of the ninety- 
weak on 
Their heroes and vil- 


seven, to say, are 


lains are flabby and unreal. It is plain, 
oftentimes, that the writers themselves 
didn’t thoroughly visualize these charac 
ters before they went to work. 
ber this—a see anything 
that you don’t see. Unless in your mind’s 
eye you behold your characters as flesh- 


Remem- 


reader won’t 


and-blood folks, the chances are they 
won’t amount to much on paper. 
Make sure, too, about your atmos- 


phere. Don’t write a story of old Egypt 
if your home town is Ypsilanti and 
you’ve never been outside the state of 
Michigan. You won’t get away with it. 
Write about the people and localities you 
know. Thus only may you hope to achieve 
those deft descriptive touches that make 
your reader see through your eyes. 
Rambling Stories. 

Most yarns, ramble unforgivably. They 
meander when they ought to hasten. As 
a rule modern readers, even boys, are in 
a hurry. To them, a good story is the 
shortest possible distance the 
opening situation and the final ending. 
To turn out this kind of a story, you'll 
have to know exactly where you’re going 
before you start. 


between 


Chart your course; do 
your exploring ahead of time; then when 
you do get under way stick to the main 
channel. 

Don’t moralize. Americans hate 
preaching. If you feel that must 
save your readers’ souls, do it by influ- 
ence. Boys in particular resent “uplift’’ 


you 
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propaganda just as they resent an 
author’s “writing down” to them. After 
all, the intelligence of a boy reader isn’t 
much below the adult’s; merely, his 
tastes are different. 

Equip your story with a catchy title, 
and start it off appealingly. A yarn with 
a dull opening is like a shabby salesman 
—its cause is half lost before it gets 
started. On the other hand, a _ reader 
favorably impressed right off the bat, is 
a reader half won. The title and the 
lead ought to be fashioned with all your 
skill. 

Are you one of the misguided souls 
who writes “personal” on the envelope 
that encloses their manuscript, with the 
idea that thereby they’!! hurdle the manu- 
script reader and “do their stuff” before 
the delighted eyes of the editor himself? 
If so, you’re probably misled by the 
popular misconception of the manuscript 
reader. You think of him, perhaps, as a 
grouchy, story-hardened Cerberus whose 
sole job lies in affixing rejection slips to 
perfectly good manuscripts. 

Needless to say, the Cerberus idea is 
a wrong one. A manuscript reader is as 
anxious to find and develop new writers 
as is the editor. If he wasn’t he’d soon 
lose his job. Moreover, he’s a necessary 
cog in the machinery. A busy editor 
can’t take time to read all ninety-seven 
of those unsuited manuscripts. He can 
and does, however, keep the manuscript 
readers thoroughly awake to what the 
magazine needs. 

The Manuscript’s Route. 

Perhaps, as a basis for what is to fol- 
low, you’d like a peep at magazine office 
procedure. At our place, all manuscripts 
come first to an assistant, who -.enters 
them alphabetically, according to the 
name of the author, together with the 
date of receipt, in a ledger. Next they go 
to the desk of the first reader, who con- 
signs the obviously unsuited ones to the 
“reject” basket without further ado. The 
better ones he passes on, with such criti- 
cism he thinks suitable, to the second 
reader. The second reader also reports 
on it, and sometimes a third, before It 
goes to the editor. All manuscripts, 
whether accepted or rejected, again pass 
through the hands of the editorial as- 
sistant, who then records in the ledger 
the date of return or purchase 
Such is a procedure common in well run 
offices. 

" Now, to take up again that “personal” 
that you scribbled on your envelope— 
what does it do? It carries your manu- 
script to the editor’s desk, all right. But 
when he opens it and sees it is from 
someone whom he doesn’t know, and 
about nothing of unusual interest to him, 


he is likely to feel just like any other 
busy executive who has been somewhat 
imposed upon. And he hands the manu- 
script to the editorial assistant to be 
started through the regular channel. 

Moral—don’t write “personal” unless 
there’s a reason for it. If you’re a friend 
of the editor, and think he’ll want to see 
your manuscript himself first, then by all 
means send it directly to him. If you’ve 
had correspondence with the editor, and 
know he'll be expecting your contribu- 
tion, by all means mark it. Otherwise, 
not. A literary climber is as bad as a 
social climber. The same may be said 
of personal calls. If there isn’t a valid 
reason for so doing, don’t insist on hand- 
ing your manuscript to the editor in per- 
son. Don’t call with a manuscript and 
expect editors to read it while you wait. 
Some fellows—darn ’em—do that very 
thing. 

Should you enclose a letter with your 
manuscript? Not unless the manuscript 
reader needs to know certain facts in 
order to pass on it understandingly. If 
it involves an intricate point in, let’s say, 
astronomy—then it would be a good idea 
to set forth briefly your scientific train- 
ing and your grounding in astronomy. 
If you have written for other magazines, 
it sometimes is a good idea to say so. 

Write a businesslike letter. Don’t tell 
the editor that “my friends like this 
story and urge me to send it to you,” etc. 
Don’t say that “I dearly love young peo- 
ple and my life’s ambition is to write for 
them,” ete. The editor hasn’t time to be 
interested in your life’s ambitions. Don’t 
write: “I must sell this to get money to 
send my crippled sister to college.” <A 
magazine isn’t an eleemosynary institu- 
tion. Suppose your favorite magazine 
bought an inferior story and ran it, un- 
der an announcement to the effect that 
“We don’t like this story but we bought 
it to help a young writer send his crip- 
pled sister to college.” Would you ac- 
cept the explanation and make yourself 
enjoy the story? Not on your tintype, 
you wouldn’t! You might be struck by 
the magazine’s altruism, but mighty 
soon you’d quit buying it. 

True Stories. 

No use telling the editor a story is 
“true.” That fact won’t interest him. 
The important thing is that the story 
teach truth—that its atmosphere be ver- 
acious and its action stand the test of 
possibility. Summing up— tell in your 
letter only facts that the manuscript 
reader must know. If there aren’t facts 
—and mostly there aren’t—why write et 
all? 

“How about mechanical forms?” you 
ask. “How should a manuscript look?” 


Well, there’s no hard and fast rule. 
There’s more than one way of dressing in 
style. If I’d have to answer in one word, 
I’d say: “Neat.” Use a good quality of 
bond paper. Your name and address 
typed in the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page, with the approximate 
number of words in the other corner; the 
story beginning about one-third way 
down the page; double spacing with a 
good fresh ribbon; clean copy; generous 
margins at right, left and bottom—these 
are suggestions. Never write on both 
sides of the paper, and don’t fold oftencr 
than twice. Never roll a manuscript. 
It’s a good idea to enclose a self address- 
ed envelope rather than loose stamps; 
thus you save the magazine time, make 
sure that the return address is accurate, 
and also see to it that the return en- 
velope is of good quality. Use a good, 
heavy envelope; it preserves a manu- 
script and keeps it looking fresh. When 
a manuscript becomes crinkly and dirty, 
retype it. Otherwise a manuscript read- 
er is likely to wonder how many dozen 
other magazines have rejected it. Don’t 
send out a carbon copy, for it conjures 
up the same unpropitious thought. 

I know of writers who patronize 
typists to order extra copies of the first 
and last pages. Then, after the manu- 
script has made three or four round trips, 
they change sheets. That’s one way of 
sprucing up a manuscript without retyp- 
ing it completely. 

Just a word to the misguided one who 
dopes it out that editors are conspiring 
against his genius. He is the sleuth who 
pastes Pages 9 and 10 together; who 
turns Page 13 upside down, who clips 
his stamps at the bottom of Page 16. 
My advice is, don’t do it. The manu- 
script reader usually notices it, and 
rather resents the inference that he isn’t 
thorough. And if the manuscript reader 
doesn’t see it, well—what good has it 
done the writer, anyhow? In most cases 
a manuscript gets as careful a reading 
as it deserves, for the already-mentioned 
reason that every office has its eye peel- 
ed for the right kind of stuff. In our 
office a manuscript is read, page by page 
and carefully, until it disqualifies itself. 

Now a random tip or two. If you are 
writing a serial, (which isn’t the best 
thing for a beginner to start with). num- 
ber your pages straight through to the 
end. Some writers start anew at the be- 
ginning of each chapter, thereby making 
the manuscript reader do some adding 
to find out how long the yarn is. 

Photos in Demand. 

If you are submitting an article, try 

to get some good photos to go with it. 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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How Some Newspapers Serve Their 


Colonel William Rockhill Nelson, the 
late editor and publisher of the Kansas 
City Star, at one time told a reporter: 
“The Star has a greater purpose in life 
than merely to print the news. It be- 
lieves in doing things.” 

This idea of “doing things”—doing 
things for the good of the community, 
has become a definite part of the editor- 
ial policy of hundreds of editors in the 
smaller cities and villages throughout 
the United States. Partly, perhaps, this 
idea of community service among smaller 
papers has come about as a result 
of the conspicuous service on a 


Communities 
By Norman J. Radder 


Assistant Professor of Journalism 
Indiana University 


vacant lot used as a dumping ground, 
said it all was a pity, but kept the col- 
umn strictly impersonal. After that had 
simmered a while he started alongside it 
another column headed “Improvements.” 
In it he mentioned, with a word of per- 
sonal praise for the doer of the deed 
every tree planted, every barn reshingled 





larger scale of such papers as the 
Kansas City Star, Detroit News, 
the New York World, and the Chi- 
cago Tribune. Partly, perhaps, it 
is the result of the growing feel- 
ing in all walks of life in the wel- 
fare of the community as a whole 
the individual will find his own 
larger interests. 

But whatever the cause may be, 
the fact remains that in nearly 
every state there are editors of 
small papers who have had the 
vision, energy and sense of respon- 
sibility to take the initiative in 
projects of community upbuilding. 
Usually this has been a campaign 
for better schools better libraries, 
a community house, a new city hall, 
a new or remodeled railroad sta- 
tion, and better roads. In many 
cases it has been striving for some- 
thing more intangible—bettering 
the relationship between farmers 
and townspeople or healing faction- 
al differences in the community. 

A small town in Wisconsin is di- 
vided by a little river and has two 
business sections. One section has 
a newspaper run by an editor who 
believes in doing things for his 
community. He started a campaign 
in the paper for hitching and auto 
sheds for the farmers. Some mer- 
chants fought it. Too expensive 
they said. But it won. Today that 
side of the river bank thrives. The 
other wonders and worries. The 
editor is thriving, too. 

A little Iowa town was dying. 
The local editor started a column 
headed “Clean Up.” He ran an 
item about every broken sidewalk, 
every hole in the street, and every 














Over two hundred designs were submitted in the 
$100,000 Architectual Competition for the Adminis- 
tration Building of the Chicago Tribune, twenty-two 
nations being represented. The prize was awarded 
to John Mead Howells and Raymond M. Hood, asso- 
ciate architects of New York City. 


every house painted, every 
whitewashed, every cement 
That town is alive again. 

Then there is the Middletown (Ohio) 
Journal which has done phenomenal 
things for its city since the Miami Val- 
ley flood almost wiped out the town. Ten 
years ago a body of public-spirited citi- 
zens purchased the Journal and at once 
dedicated it to the best interests of the 
people as a whole. The first step was 
taken in 1913 following the flood. The 
federal form of city government was 

wholly inadequate to meet the prob- 
+ lems that followed the disaster. The 
Journal advocated the adoption of 
the common form of government 
and was instrumental in writing 
the new charter. The Journal made 
a vigorous campaign for its ap- 
proval when the matter was sub- 
mitted to a general election. It 
was carried by a large majority. 
Ever since this newspaper has sup- 
ported the highest type of men for 
city commissioners. 

In the reconstruction work that 
followed after the flood the Journal 
advocated the erection of adequate 
buildings, a larger water-works 
system, improved streets and the 
like—all without a single reversal 
at the polls. And this newspaper 
not merely aided but took the initi- 
ative in starting a Boy Scout and 
a Girl Scout troop, a recreation as- 
sociation, a Red Cross chapter, and 
a public-health service. 

Quite recently the Journal advo- 
cated the raising of a fund of a 
million dollars to house the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and all its agen- 
cies and to afford capital for oper- 
ating expenses. Although Middle- 
town has a population of only 25,- 
000, the entire amount was raised 
in two weeks. Virtually every 
resident gave something. The re- 
sult is that Middletown has a civic 
spirit that promises great things 
for the city. 

What a newspaper can accom- 
plish in reconciling factional differ- 
ences in a community is shown by 
the achievement of the publisher 
of the Leonardville (Kan.) Monitor. 
While Leonardville has a popula- 
tion of only 325, the people of the 
village and vicinity were made of 


woodshed 
walk laid. 
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half a dozen different national extrac- 
tions, five or six different religious de- 
nominations, and all these elements were 
lined up into two factions. Mr. Camp- 
bell bought the paper about a year ago. 

One of the first things he did was to 
call a town meeting in his office. By 
personal effort he managed to get some 
of the town leaders in business, finance, 
religious work and society to attend. An 
organization was formed which ever 
since that time has been meeting regu- 
larly and has resulted in co-operation in 
business, charity, and civic affairs where 
before there was conflict and friction. 
The first thing that “broke the ice” and 
showed the people the possibilities that 
lay in co-operation was a community 
Christmas tree. Just now 


where a resident was grooming his prop- 
erty for the prize, five or six lots on each 
side reacted to the impetus, it is obvious 
what the general effect would be on the 
city of Marion. 

Other small papers have stimulated 
civic beautification by putting up hand- 
some newspaper plants. Conspicuous 
among these are the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant, the Ottumwa (Iowa) Courier, 
and the Red Wing (Minn.) Republican. 
The Ottumwa Courier included in its 
handsome building an auditorium for 
public meetings. There are other small 
newspapers that have made provisions 
in their plants for community gatherings. 
The idea has been advanced by some edi- 
tors that no newspaper plant should be 


the point that there are two kinds of 
papers, those that merely print the news, 
and those that print the news, but also 
attempt to direct public opinion and pub- 
lic efforts so that substantial benefit to 
the community as a whole will result. 
Often the best interests of the com- 
munity demand that the editor strike and 
strike hard at an evil. Instances are 
not lacking of small papers that have 
been notably successful in campaigns on 
moral issues. Last summer the Lake 
County Times, published at Hammond, 
Ind., began a crusade against vice in 
Gary. A Times reporter visited gam- 
bling resorts, soft-drink parlors, and il- 
legal resorts and the paper came out 
with the names of property owners and 
the names of Gary citi- 





the entire town turns 
out to raido concerts 
at the city hall on 


evenings when there is 
an unusually attractive 
musical number ox when 
a famous singer or 
speaker is scheduled to 
appear in Kansas City or 
Denver. While the re- 
ceiving station is in the 
Monitor office, the com- 
munity co-operated in 
raising the fund of 
$1,000 for the set. 
President Harding’s 
paper, the Marion Star, 
is credited with having 
done much for the beau- 
tification of Marion. Up 
to the time of America’s 
entry into the war, the 
Star was running annual 
beautification contests in 
which the paper offered 
premiums from $5 to $50 
and aggregating from 








zens who were found in 
the resorts. Within two 
months after the cam- 
paign was started the 
Lake County grand jury 
returned 87 indictments 
against violators of- the 
law. 

It has been said, and 
probably with consider- 
able truth, that the 
small-town newspaper 
has been the most pow- 
erful single influence in 
the reform of the carni- 
val. Only a few years 
ago every carnival car- 
ried with it sideshows 
and gambling devices of 
a dubious’ character. 
Newspapers, large as 
well as small, aided by 
ministers and civic or- 
ganizations took up the 
cudgel against them. 
Today most carnivals 
have entirely eliminated 














$500 to $600 for the most 
artistic properties, the 
best-kept lots, the best 
assortment of flowers, 
the best lawns, and the 
best vegetable gardens, 
with a_ sterling silver 
vase, worth almost twice 
the aggregate prizes as the sweepstakes. 
In order that undue advantage might not 
go to people of wealth, the Star made 
three classifications of properties: the 
first ran up to $2,000, the second up to 
$5,000, and the third from $5,000 up- 
wards, the same order of prizes being 
awarded for each group. 

When one realizes that there were 
from three to five hundred entries in 
each contest and that in every section 


population by the Ottumwa Daily Courier. 
only teaches the community that a building can be useful and ornamental 
at the same time, but it may also become the center of community ac- 
tivities, for the building contains an auditorium for the holding of com- 


What the Chicago Tribune and other great metropolitan journals are 
accomplishing for their cities, is being duplicated in a town of 23,000 


munity gatherings, 


put up without a room large enough to 
accommodate, at least, the meetings of 
various civic and other committees. 

The practice has become general 
among editorial associations in many 
states to award a prize to the small 
paper that in the year past had done 
most for the upbuilding of its commun- 
ity. Schools of journalism in their news- 
paper institutes and short courses for 
editors have also sought to drive home 


The Courier’s building not 


immoral side shows, al- 
though there are many 
that still retain objec- 
tionable gambling fea- 
tures. Some newspapers, 
by their strong stand 
against carnivals of all 
kinds, have been able to 
keep them entirely out of a town or 
county. This was done by the Anderson 
(Ind.) Herald last spring. 

The Pasadena (Calif.) Evening Post 
has a beautiful room furnished by its 
editor, F. W. Kellogg, and dedicated to 
and for the use of the school children 
of Pasadena. One of the first things 
done in fitting this room for the school 
children was to place upon its walls 
autographed photos of men and women of 
America who have accomplished worthy 
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things successfully. These would not only 
be of interest, but would be an inspira- 
tion to the young students of Pasadena. 
In the sunny, pleasant room are chairs 
and wicker table, a washstand, and 
drinking fountain. The table is equip- 
ped with pen and ink, scissors, calendar 
pad, pencils and periodicals. Upon the 
walls are pictures of such men as Bur- 
bank, Roosevelt, Edison, Burroughs, 
Eleanor Porter, Riley, Taft, Charles 
Schawb, Rockefeller, Cadman the com- 
poser, and others. The photographs are 
framed and autographed. Many have a 
brief message above the signature. 

The Birmingham (Ala.) News awards 
a cup annually to the person who is ad- 
judged to have done the most for his 
city during the year. In order to en- 
courage Civic spirit, the Schenectady (N. 
Y.) Union-Star formed a “Civic Pride” 
organization for Schenectady. Each ward 
has a sub-organization of its own. A 
paper in Richmond, Ind., has been con- 
ducting a survey to find out why people 
do or do not attend church. 

The country editor has been one of the 
most active and influential boosters of 
the good-roads movement. It has been 
said that the remarkable success of the 
campaign for better highways is due to a 
large extent to the co-operation of the 
smaller papers. : 

Within the last few years practically 
all small daily and weekly papers pub- 
lished in rural districts have been pay- 
ing more and more attention to agricul- 
tural news, or rather farm news. Farm 
news has been defined by one editor as 
“News about something that one farmer 
is doing which all his neighbors would 
like to know about.’” There are many 
weekly newspapers that devote a page a 
week to this kind of news. These news- 
papers deserve to rank with the county 
agent, the farm journal, and the agricul- 
tural college as the evangelists of the 
new type of scientific farming. As a 
matter of fact the average farmer prob- 
ably acts more quickly on ideas that his 
neighbors have developed and which he 
sees in his local paper than on ideas 
in trade journals or agricultural short 
courses, 

It is an interesting sidelight on Ameri- 
can journalism that papers in rural dis- 
tricts were so slow in discovering the 
news that appealed most strongly to their 
farm readers. There are hundreds of 
newspapers which have 60 per cent of 
their subscribers in the country. Yet 
until a few years ago the news in rural 
papers was almost exclusively about peo- 
ple in the towns. Within the last five 
years, however, more and more editors 
have seen the advantage of “playing up” 
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country news. Undoubtedly there is the 
relation of cause and effect in the fact 
that the Bureau County Republican of 
Princeton, Ill., which emphasizes news 
from rural communities, has the largest 
circulation among the 13,000 weekly pa- 
pers. It has more than 7,000 paid sub- 
scribers. 

Outstanding weekly papers like the 
Bureau County Republican, the Fenni- 
more (Wis.) Times, the Kossuth County 
(lowa) Advance and the Owatonnz 
(Minn.) Journal Chronicle dv not 
fine their farm news to items about crops 
and stocks, fertilizer and silage. <A 
glance through the files of these papers 
shows they are initiating, or at least 
boosting farmers’ picnics, lecture courses, 
community bands and orchestras, home 
dramatics, social centers, women’s short 
courses, community cook books, discus- 
sion clubs, and chautauquas. 


Nine-tenths of the friction between 
classes in the average small town arises 
out of the fact that the farmer thinks 
he is not getting a square deal. The 
recognition of the farmer in the news 
columns of the local papers goes a long 
way to correct that. The next step is the 
admission of representative farmers to 
businessmen’s clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, and other organizations of men 
in town who are interested in the wel- 
fare of the community as a whole. Some 
papers have done notable work in bring- 
ing this about. There is a town in 
northern Illinois that has a Commercial 
Farmers’ Club with a membership of 267 
members. Of this number, nearly two 


con- 


hundred are farmers. The idea of mak- 
ing it a farmers’ and businessmen’s club 
instead of just a town club was suggested 
by a local paper. Many small papers 
have made provision in their offices for 
restrooms for farmers and their families. 

Many other instances coufd be cited of 
community journalism with a purpose. 
Enough has been written, 
show that some editors have begun to 
realize that in a sense their paper does 


however, to 


not belong to them but belongs to the 
whole community; that they have merely 
been intrusted with the task of directing 
it, not for their own selfish advantage, 
but for the good of all. Of them it may 
be said that they have taken to heart 
the admonition of St. Luke: “For unto 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall 
be much required; and to whom 
have committed much, of him shall they 
ask the more.”—(Reprinted by 


sion of The Rotarian, Chicago.) 


men 
permis- 


§. D. C. FOUNDERS’ DAY 
OBSERVED AT MARQUETTE 


With the appearance of Thomas A. 
Daly, nationally known publisher and 
journalist of Philadelphia, on the pro 


gram of the April all-University convo- 
cation, the appearance of a Sigma Delta 
Chi edition of the Marquette University 
official newspaper, The Tribune, and a 
large entertainment in the evening in 
the form of a dinner-dance, Marquette 
chapter, Sigma Delta Chi, succeeded in 
making this year’s National Founder’s 
Day, on April 18, one long to be re 
membered by students at Marquette Uni 
versity. 

humor 
with his recitations of well-known poems, 
Mr. Daly inspired a new respect in the 
minds of more than four thousand stu 
dents and faculty for the profession of 
journalism. To emphasize the element 
of journalistic cast in the day’s celebra 
tion the announcement of “Tom” Daly’s 
election to Associate membership in the 
Marquette chapter, Sigma Delta Chi, was 
made. 


Interspersing anecdotes and 


Additional atmosphere was gain 
ed toward this effort by having tne con 
vocation charge of the 
Dean of Journalism, John Danihy, S. J., 
an Associate member of the Marquette 
chapter. Every effort was made to im- 
press all concerned with the importance 
of National Founders’ Day to Marquette 
chapter members. 


ceremonies in 


The Detroit alumni chapter is co-oper- 
ating with the Michigan active chapter 
by helping find jobs for such graduates 
as wish to locate in Detroit. 
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“Sigma Deita Chi declares itself as 
solidiy opposed to the debasement of 
the press as an institution and of 
journalism as a profession, by any 
catering to morbid and depraved curi- 
osity. 

“ite members believe firmly that the 
good taste and intelligence of the pub- 
lic are often greatly underestimated, 
with resuitant production of publica- 
tions that neither honor journalism 
mor serve democracy... The press will 
render distinct service to the public 
if it will moderate its reports with 
respect to transgressions of moral 
laws. Sordid detalis and gross over- 
emphasis of the importance of such 
news are too common to need citation, 
and merit unreserved condemnation.” 
ee adopted at 1922 Conven- 

on. 
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THE EUGENE DAILY GUARD 

; Eugene, Oregon 
Editor, The Quill: 

Suspension of the Nebraska chapter 
and other punitive measures taken with 
Sigma Delta Chi at the University of 
Nebraska, which was announced in the 
issue of the Quill which I have just re- 
ceived, seems to me, and to others with 
whom I have talked of Sigma Delta Chi 
affairs, to be significant in light of the 
recent expansion policy of the Fratern- 
ity. 

For the past several years, it has been 
the policy of Sigma Delta Chi to grant 
chapters to organizations in colleges 
which did not maintain a fully accredited 
school of journalism. Many of these 
schools have only a few courses in jour- 
nalism, which often consist of nothing 
but the most rudimentary training. But, 
the mere fact that it was called journal- 
ism and that the petitioning organiza- 
tion announced its members intended to 
follow newspaper work went a long way 
toward getting them a charter. Our 
policy has been one of extreme liberal- 
ism. 

The western chapters, especially Ore- 


THE HARDING 
CODE OF ETHICS 


(Our late President, an honor- 
ary member of Sigma Delta 
Chi, was a newspaperman, first, 
last, and always. The Press of 


the world will mourn his loss.) 


_Remember, there are two 
sides to every question. Get 
them both, 


Be truthful. Get the facts. 
Mistakes are inevitable, but 
strive for accuracy. I would 
rather have one story exactly 
right than a hundred half 
wrong. 

Be decent, be fair, be gener- 
ous. 

Boost, don’t knock. 

There’s good in everybody. 
Bring out the good and never 
needlessly hurt the feelings of 
anybody. 

In reporting a_ political 
gathering, give the facts. Tell 
the story as it is, not as you 
would like to have it. Treat all 
parties alike. If there is any 
politics to be played we will play 
it in our editorial columns. 

Treat all religious matters 
reverently. 

If it can possibly be avoided, 
never bring ignominy to an in- 
nocent man, woman, or child in 
telling of the misdeeds or mis- 
fortunes of a relative. Don’t 
wait to be asked, but do it with- 
out the asking, and above all be 
clean and never let a dirty word 
or suggestive story get into 
type. 

I want this paper so conduct- 
ed that it can go into any home 
without destroying the innocence 
of any child. 





gon, Washington and Montana have 
heartily opposed this policy. At the past 
several conventions, they have unitedly 
protested against such self-destructive 
liberalism. 

It seems to many that the University 
of Nebraska comes under the category 
of those schools which do not offer a 
bone fide journalism course. The report 
shows that several members of the chap- 
ter there violated pledges required of 
initiates. Evidently, there were not 
enough journalism students to keep the 
membership of the Fraternity up to 
standard. 

Now, Nebraska has a real school of 
journalism; but, at the time the charter 
was granted there, it did not. If it had, 
we maintain that the recent disgraceful 
publication there probably would not 





have been issued. In real journalism 
schools, such things are discouraged by 
the faculty and by the journalistic 
morale itself. 

The last issue of Editor and Publisher 
announces that Nebraska has now a 
school of journalism that is equal to 
many of the larger ones in the country. 
No doubt it has, but in the past lies the 
fault of the present occurrence. Had 
Sigma Delta Chi waited until the journal- 
ism school there was up to standard, it 
would have found the students much bet- 
ter fitted for membership. 

It would seem that now, if ever, the 
time has come for the Fraternity to take 
stock of itself and realize that it has 
grown fast enough; recognize that not 
in size but in quality lies its prestige 
and success. We care not a continental 
how many chapters we have, but it’s 
how good the chapters we have got are 
that really counts. 

Many national social fraternities have 
realized that numbers do not count, and 
it is high time that our professional 
fraternity came to the same conclusion. 
A large number of initiates, many of 
whom violate their pledges and never 
follow journalism at all, can never bring 
us the position we strive for. 

Let us entrench, and look well to the 
new chapters taken in. Make the peti- 
tioners come up to a recognized standard. 
Let their students be members of a rec- 
ognized school of journalism; for, if 
they were, they would be more active, 
both as undergraduates and as alumni. 
A newspaper man at heart will take a 
continued interest in Sigma Delta Chi 
both in and out of college. 

Best regards to yourself and con- 
gratulations upon the excellent Quill that 
you are putting out this year. 
RAYMOND LAWRENCE, News Editor. 





Iowa State Again 

Iowa State Chapter has the habit of 
doing something unusual. This time it 
gives us three Sigma Delta Chi songs, 
namely: “In Sigma Delta Chi,’ Iowa 
State chapter song, words by Frank M. 
Reck and music by Jewell W. Johnson, 
“Sizz, Fizz, Burn,” and “Till We Meet 
Again.” 

While Sigma Delta Chi is in no wise 
a social organization, these songs will 
fill a long felt want. At gridiron ban- 
quets and during the social hours of our 
national conventions we have often had 
the desire to extol the wonders of the 
Fraternity in song. At the 1923 con- 
vention we hope Iowa State will bring 
these songs with her so that we may 
learn them and pass them on to all of 
the chapters. 
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Something New in Publicity 


By T. Hawley Tapping 


National Secretary of Sigma Delta Chi 


(Brother Tapping is correspondent 
for numerous Booth papers at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Since his gradua- 
tion from that institution in 1916 he has 
had a wide experience in newspaper 
work. In this article he explains a new 
type of college publicity). 





During the past academic year the 
University of Michigan campus has been 
the scene of a most unique journalistic 
experiment. It has been both in the na- 
ture of a challenge to the higher educa- 
tional institutions and a new type of 
newspaper effort in an unexplored field. 

The experiment consisted in the estab- 
lishment on the campus of a news 
bureau, the function of which was to se- 
cure and send to a group of papers 
“stories” with a pronounced academic 
flavoring. To be sure, as occasion arose, 
the correspondent in charge of the bureau 
departed from this chief duty and sent 
to his papers news stories of important 
events at the University. In this respect 
his work differed not at all from that of 
the ordinary newspaper correspondent in 
any news center. But the pioneering lay 
along the other line. 

Credit for the conception of the bureau 
belongs to Edmund W. Booth, editor and 
manager of the Grand Rapids Press. He 
is also editorial director of the Booth 
syndicate for eight large Michigan news- 
papers, and it was for the benefit of these 
papers that the Ann Arbor work was 
done. The bureau was first put into op- 
eration in the spring of 1922, but it did 
not begin to function actively until the 
opening of the fall term at Ann Arbor 
in that same year. 

It long has been a complaint of the 
faculty members and university adminis- 
trative officers that the type of news 
sent out from university centers has not 
been of a kind calculated to best redound 
to the credit of the institution. Sensa- 
tional stories, emphasizing activities, 
distinctly unrepresentative of university 
and academic ideals and efforts, have 
been given far greater space and atten- 
tion, it was claimed, than dispatches 
dealing with the fundamental interests 
of higher education. This complaint was 
by no means confined to the University 
of Michigan, though Ann Arbor has suf- 
fered perhaps more than others. In 
many universities and colleges the fac- 
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T. HAWLEY TAPPING, 
Michigan, is just as good a journalist as 
he is a fraternity official which is saying 
a great deal. 


ulty-operated news bureau or informa- 
tion service has been the machine used 
to combat the distasteful publicity. 

For this reason the bureau gave to the 
faculty member an opportunity to pro- 
duce a type of news which might take 
the place of the objectionable sensation- 
alism. And it also gave to the news- 
papers a chance to delve into the aca- 
demic storehouse of information and to 
discover if their readers liked the kind 
of news so produced. 


At first the correspondent met with a 
somewhat uncordial reception on the part 
of the faculty men he approached. Made 
skeptical by previous unfortunate experi- 
ences with newspaper men who were 
willing to sacrifice accuracy to sensa- 
tionalism in their stories, the faculty 
men were prone to doubt the ability of 
the correspondent to produce an accurate 
account of an academic or scientific work 
or achievement. By the simple expedi- 
ent of always taking the finished story 
to its sources for review and possible 
alteration before it was put into type. 
the correspondent was able to change 
that attitude to such an extent that be- 
fore long information was volunteered 
instead of produced by diligent “mining 


operations.” 


Outside of the “spot” news—the or- 
dinary type daily coming from neys cen- 
ters—the stories produced by tne bureau 
have been of two main classes. One 
class has embraced stories of research 
work carried on by physicists, chemists, 
astronomers, engineers and the lixe, and 
of activities of faculty men in their re- 
lationship with the industries and de- 
velopment of the state. To cite an easily 
understood example of the latter class, 
for instance: The forestry department 
continually is making researches along 
lines intimately associated with every an- 
gle of the timber industry. Michigan 
once was and still is, to a considerable 
extent, a timber state. Anything involv- 
ing timber from a scientifie viewpoint is, 
therefore, of interest to Michigan. And 
so stories emanating from the professors 
in the forestry department were of pe- 
culiar value to Michigan newspapers. 

The other class of stories might be 
called “interpretative” for want of a bet- 
ter descriptive term. The most common 
example of this type was an interview 
with some member of the faculty on 
a current event detailed in the daily 
grist of news from the newspaper col- 
umns. For comment on Harding’s World 
Court Plan, for instance, the correspond- 
ent went to the Professor of Interna- 
tional Law in the Law School and there 
obtained the comment of a man whose 
life work has been the study of prob- 
lems of international relationship. The 
people of Michigan know this man; he 
is a part of their state university and as 
such one of their public servants. There- 
fore what he had to say about Harding’s 
scheme was of value and weight. On 
Gary’s immigration scheme the corres- 
spondent went to the professor in the 
Department of Sociology who instructs 
the courses in labor and labor topics, 
getting from the academic authority an 
interpretation or comment on current 
events, 

Development of this class of stories 
has been slow. Faculty men hesitate 
long before giving voice to any state- 
ment which will place them in a con- 
troversial position. Not that they hesi- 
tate to do verbal combat in support of 
their views, but their experience with 
newspaper debates has been unfortunate 
in the past. So long as the correspond- 
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ent is able to produce a story which ef- 
fectively takes the guise of comment, 
the faculty man is willing to do his ut- 
most to make his statement valuable and 
authentic. 

The reception by the University of 
the experiment has been cordial and com- 
plimentary in the extreme. However, as 
the financing of the project depends up- 
on the reception of the product by the 
newspaper readers, it will be they and 
not the university public which will de- 
termine the result of the pioneering 
effort. 





Directory of Active 
Chapter Secretaries 











Depauw— Jack Bryan, D.K.E. House, Green- 
castie, Ind 

Kansas—Glen R. Downing, 833 Connecticut 
St., Lawrence, Kas. 

Michigan——Martin Codel, 1100 Hill St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Denver—CGeorge J. 
Bivd., Denver, Colo. 

Washington—Kirk Herre, 1804 E. 50th St., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Purdue—W. G. Gude, Jr., Phi Delta Theta 
House, W. Lafayette, Ind. 

Ohio State—Henry C. Segal, 174 E. Woodruff 
Ave., Columbus, O 

Wisconsin—Porter F. Butts, 225 Lake Lawn 
Place, Madison, Wis. 

lowa—Kenneth E. Griffin, Athletic Dep't., 8S. 
U.L, Iowa City, la. 

ilinois—William P. Lindley, 211 E. Daniel 
St., Champaign, II. 

Missouri—C, C. Tucker, Dumas Apartments, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Texas—L. Moran Dunlap, 2310 Guadalupe St., 
Austin, Tex. 

Oregon—Clinton N. Howard, The Emerald, 
Kugene, Ore. 

Oklahoma—Buff B. Burtis, Phi Gamma Delta 
House, Norman, Okla. 

indiana—William H. Wright, Phi Gamma 
Delta House, Bloomington, Ind. 

Nebraska—Charles A. Mitchell, 500 N. 16th 
St., Lincoln, Neb. 

lowa State—Allen Whitfield, 2184 Lincoln 
Way, Ames, Ia. 

Stanford—Norris KE. James, Stanford Univ., 
Calif 

Montana—Marshall H. McConnell, The Mon- 
tana Kaimin, Missoula, Mont. 

Louisiana—Walter M. Schwam, Box E., 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Kansas State—William Batdorf, 928 Leaven- 
worth St., Manhattan, Kas 


Peavey, 2324 Federal 


Maine—George H. Cooper, Hannibal Hamlin 
Hall, Orono, Me. 

Beloit—James Dawson, Chapin & Harrison 
Sts., Beloit, Wis. 

Minnesota—W. Chandier Froman, 1601 Uni- 
versity Ave.. S. E. Minneapolis, Minn 

Miami—Harold H. Oldham, 110 S. College 
Ave., Oxford, O. 

Knox—J. Meredith Lawyer, 160 W. South 
St.. Galesburg, Ill 

Western Reserve—Leland T. Patridge, 2061 
Cornell Rd , Cleveland, Ohio. 

Grinneli—Leslie Moeller, Langan Hall, Grin- 
nell, Ta. 

Pittsburqh—William T. Corbett, The College, 
U. of P. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Columbia—Harry W. Hickey. 1116 Amster- 
dam Ave.. New York City. N. Y¥ 
Colorado—Daniel A. Chariton, U. of C., 
Boulder, Colo. 

Cornell—William B. Beldon, 6 South Ave., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Oregon State—Fred Behnke, Phi Gamma 
Delta Tiouse, Corvallis. Ore 

Marquette—Clarence Sievert, 1115 Grand 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 

North Dakota—Chariles T. Fivens, 214 Fen- 
ton Ave.. Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Northwestern—Thomas M. Mannix 4654 
Malden Ave., Chicago, Tll. 


What Alumni Chapters Are Doing 


The Fraternity welcoms three new 
alumni chapters. with this issue—Okia- 
homa City, Pittsburgh, and Milwaukee. 

The Oklahoma City petition passed 
the Executive Council on June 7. Na- 
tional Vice-President H. H. Herbert was 
greatly instrumental in stirring up the 
alumni of Oklahoma City in such splen- 
did fashion. The charter members are: 
E. W. Radcliffe, Oklahoma 1909; R. V. 
Jennings, Oklahoma 1919; Grant McGee, 
Missouri 1916; C. C. Tucker, Missouri 
1923; J. R. Old, Kansas 1922; Byron L. 
Abernathy, Missouri 1921; Tulley A. 
Nettleton, Oklahoma 1923; Forest D. 
Simmons, Wisconsin 1916; Morrison R. 
Toomer, Oklahoma; Arthur Hallam, 
Wisconsin; Walter M. Harrison, Iowa 
State; Neil Williams, Oklahoma; Ray- 
mond A. Tolbert, Oklahoma; C. C. Talia- 
ferro, Oklahoma, and, V. E. Danner, 
Oklahoma. Radcliff and Nettleton are 
president and secretary, respectively. 


Pittsburgh Seventh 

Pittsburgh with 13 petitioners gets the 
seventh alumni charter. The Executive 
Council granted the petition on June 25. 
The charter members are: Glenn A. 
Campbell, Iowa; Frank Mullen, Iowa; 
Francis B. Ketchum, Pittsburgh; Maurice 
Freed, Pittsburgh; John B. Nicklas, Jr., 
Pittsburgh; Fulton B. Flick, Iowa; W. 
W. Wentz, Purdue; M. E. Hannun, Pitts- 
burgh; Wm. G. Lytle, Pittsburgh; Maur- 
ice H. Goldstein, Pittsburgh; Charles F. 
Lewis, Pittsburgh; Elmer R. Stoll, De- 
Pauw, and E. S. Bayard, Pittsburgh. 

Glenn Campbeil is president of the 
Pittsburgh Alumni Chapter and Francis 
B. Ketchum is secretary-treasurer. The 
chapter reports two splendid meetings 
full of action, and the chapter gives 
every evidence of being a vigorous or- 
ganization. 


Who'll Be Next? 
Werner P. Meyer (Wisconsin) had 


The Daily Californian, with 8,800 sub- 
scribers, claims to be the largest college 
daily in the United States. Closely fol- 
lowing is the University of Washington 
Daily with 300 less subscribers. 





The Oklahoma Daily is now printed on 
its own web-perfecting press, installed iy 
the new print shop building in April. At 
the same time the Daily was enlarged 
from five to seven columns standard 
newspaper length. 





been in Philadelphia just one week when 
the alumni chapter idea struck him. A 
membership list covering that vicinity 
has been sent to him, and we won’t be a 
bit surprised to see Philadelphia on the 
roll of alumni chapters with the next is- 
sue. He is with the Farm Journal. 

The alumni chapter idea has spread 
beyond the narrow boundaries of the 
United States. C. A. Powers (Kansas) is 
going to round up the Sigma Delta Chis 
in Manila this fall. Our reports show thai 
there are at least five members over 
there. Powers has been classified ad- 
vertising manager of the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin. 

W. J. Dryden, associate editor of 
Orchard & Farm, San Francisco, is 
rounding up the alumni in and around 
that city. 

Waterloo, Iowa, members are urged to 
get in touch with Harry I. Berlovich. 

Hoosiers Organizing 

Robert G. Spears (Purdue) of 1102 
Roosevelt, Indianapolis, issues a call for 
Indianapolis members to organize. <A 
list of 35 Sigma Delta Chis has been dis- 
patched to him. Surely Indianapolis 
needs a chapter. 

Z. R. Mills of Sioux City, Iowa, is 
interested and the Alumni Secretary is 
co-operating with him to the fullest ex- 
tent. 

Jesse H. Reed is interested if he can 
muster enough members in this Southern 
city. He may be reached at 16 Washing- 
ton street. Can you help him? 

Seven To Go! 

Eight alumni chapters. Seven to go. 
That is the program if we are going to 
meet our 1923 quota. Don’t delay action 
if you have five or more Sigma Delta 
Chis in your city. Ask Alumni Secre- 
tary Donald H. Clark, 509 Merchants- 
Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, just how easy 
it is to have a real alumni organization 
in your commnuity. 


The time—November 22, 23, 24. The 
Place—Minneapolis, Minn. Ninth annual 
convention of Sigma Delta Chi. Make 
your plans to be there. 


Ben-Fleming Sessel, retiring president 
of the Colorado chapter, will leave for 
Cambridge, Mass., in the fall to take up 
the study of law. Sessel received his A. 
B. aegree at C. U. this June. 





T. T. Toole (Ohio State) is now man- 
ager of the Topeka office of The National 
Cash Register Co. 
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NEBRASKA HAS NEW SCHOOL 

The University of Nebraska has a new 
school of journalism. The organization 
was completed in May by the Board of 
Regents and Chancellor Samuel Avery, 
and Prof. M. M. Fogg was appointed 
director. 

The school is a coordination of the 
University’s various activities in the field 
of journalism including the courses in 
two colleges with 185 students last year; 
the four-year course for the certificate 
in journalism; and the facilities of the 
University printing plant, student publi- 
cations (daily, monthly and annual), ard 
the University News Service for practical 
training. The faculty of the School, 
which is within the College of Arts ani 
Sciences, regulates internal affairs of ‘the 
School, subject to the rules governing 
prescribed work for degrees. 

The journalism faculty proper for next 
year, exclusive of assistants, is compos- 
ed of Director Fogg, Prof. S. B. Gass 
(English), Assistant Prof. J. E. Law- 
rence, editor of the Lincoln Daily Star, 
Assistant Prof. R. P. Crawford, agricul- 
tural journalism and agricultural editor. 
The other six members are: Chancellor 
Avery, Dean P. M. Buck (Art and 
Sciences), Dean W. A. Seavey (Law), 
and Professors R. E. Cockran (History), 
E. L. Hinman (Philosophy), J. P. Sen- 
ning (Political Science and Sociology), 
and G. O. Virtue (Economics). 

Fourteen semester courses (30 hours 
credit) in journalism will be announced 
in the first bulletin of the school, to be 
published this month. 

The enlarged University 
plant will be operated in co-operation 
with the School. It occupies new quar- 
ters of 3,200 square feet in the mechan- 
ical engineering laboratories, and is 
equipped with $20,000 worth of machin- 
ery. The offices of the student publica- 
tions will be moved to University Hall 
convenient to the rooms occupied by the 
School. 

A new, more flexible four-year course 
for the certificate in journalism with the 
A. B. degree has been adopted including 
selected courses in economics, English, 
fine arts,, geography, history, political 
science, philosophy, sociology, and rural 
economics. 

Professor Fogg is a Brown and Har- 
vard man, and has been professor of 
English since 1901. He began teaching 
journalism in 1915 on petition of the 
students. He was organizer and director 
of the College of Journalism of the 
American E. F. University, Beaume, 
France, in 1919, by appointment of the 
Army Educational Commission, for which 
service the French government conferred 
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PROF. M. M. FOGG, 
Director of the new School of Journal- 
ism at the University of Nebraska. 


upon him the Palms Academique (Officer 
of the Academy) decoration. His prac- 
tical newspaper experience began in 1890 
on the Asbury Park, N. J., Daily Press, 
and he was afterwards manager of a 
Jersey-coast news bureau. He was also 
correspondent and special writer for 
press associations and for metropolitan 
newspapers including the New York Sun 
and Evening Post. and the Boston Tran- 
script. During the war he was Nebraska 
State Director of the Division of Four 
Minute Men, Committee on Public In- 
formation. 





THETA SIGMA PHIS 
HOLD JOINT DINNER 
WITH CHICAGO ALUMNI 





The Chicago alumni chapters of Theta 
Sigma Phi and Sigma Delta Chi held a 
joint banquet at the. City Club on June 
1 with 41 present. 

Roy Fricken of the Daily News read 
a paper on the Canons of Journalism 
adopted by the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, and Edward Price 
Bell made a stirring talk. Brother Bell 
believes that American newspapers have 
themselves to thank for the loss of public 
confidence and that improvement must 
come through the education of the 
younger generation. Miss Mary Kinna- 
vey, head of the National Journalistic 
Register maintained by Theta Sigma Phi, 
made a brief talk as did Mr. H. F. Hen- 
rich, a New York newspaper broker. 


1s 
4 MESSAGE TO THE “97” 
(Continued from Page 4) 
Get action photos—photos of someone 


doing something, If you are writing about 
a merchant, snap him at work in his 
store, rather than obviously posing for 
his portrait. A black and white photo, 
glossy finish, is best for both magazines 
and newspapers. Don’t offer a 
paper or a big magazine a cut because 
neither can use it. 


news- 


What books will help you learn to 
write for magazines? There are many. 
I personally will recommend, among 
others, two. He who would learn more 
about short stories may profitably study 
Hoffman’s “Fundamentals of Fiction 
Writing.” And for accurate information 
on how magazines and publishers oper- 
ate, and a whole lot more things that a 
writer should know, I suggest Holliday’s 
“The Business of Writing.” 

A parting word—Enlist your friends 
as critics. Encourage them to tell you 
what they really think. Don’t despise 
their judgment—in the long run, it is the 
average reader, not the editor, who will 
make or break you. Don’t be afraid to 
scrap your original drafts—I know of a 
highly successful writer who revises a 
single story as often as twenty times. 





Don’t mail out a story until you are 
sure it is as good as you can possibly 
make it; then send it to the right maga- 
zine. Thus you may find yourself one of 
the favored three. 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT 
MAKES APPOINTMENTS 


President Neff announces the appoint- 
ment of a permanent committee on con- 
stitution called for in the constitution 
committee report at the Manhattan con- 
vention. W. E. Drips, Executive Coun- 
cillor, is chairman, and Mortimer Good- 
win, president of Iowa State Chapter, 
and National Secretary T. Hawley Tap- 
ping, are members. 

Dean Walter Williams, honorary presi- 
dent of the Fraternity, has been appoint- 
ed by President Neff as the third mem- 
ber of the committee on ethics. 
Williams has accepted. 


Prof. F. W. Beckman is the chairman 
and Past President Lee A White is a 
member, both being continued over from 
previous administrations. Members are 
referred to the report of the committee 
at the Manhattan convention which ap- 
peared in the December issue of the 
Quill. 


Dean 
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A Gridiron Banquet Stunt from Minnesota 





The second annual Sigma Delta Chi gridiron 


March 8 at Minnesota, 
above picture shows. 


and cross-bones. 
from their car. 


was an event of many surprises as the 
The guests were taken to the banquet place 
in closed cars, their heads first being covered with sacks on which 
were stenciled the skull and cross-bones. 
is heading the long procession down-town, that attracted so much 
attention, with a black flag on which also was stenciled the skull 
At the right, two hooded guests are alighting 


banquet given 


The member at the right 











HIGH SCHOOL EDITORS 
GUESTS OF MAINE MEN 


Maine chapter of Sigma Delta Chi was 
host to the high school journalists of the 


state on April 20 and 21. The conference 
was the first of its kind to be held in the 
state, but its marked success insures its 
continuance, 

Sixty delegates from the leading high 
At the 
Little, 
President of the University, and Bryant 
Patten, of 
made the visiting delegates feel at home 
by their hearty welcomes. At the busi- 
ness addresses were given by 
some of the leading newspaper editors of 
the state. An inspection trip was made 
through the plant of the Bangor Publish- 
ing’ Co. 

By way of social diversion, a confer- 
ence banquet was held on Friday evening 
and a dance was held on the following 
night. Never for a moment was the iIn- 
terest allowed to lag, and the youthful 
journalists seemed to get considerable 
benefit from the two-day program. Ac- 
cording to communications recently re- 
ceived, the delegates went away with a 
good impression of the university and of 
Sigma Delta Chi Fraternity. 


schools of Maine registered. 


opening session Dr. Clarence C. 


President Maine Chapter, 


sessions 


OKLAHOMA’S PROSPECTS 
FOR 1923-24 ARE GOOD 





Nine active members of the Oklahoma 
chapter will be back in school in Septem- 
ber to carry on the year’s program of 
activities. Every one of the nine will 
hold an editorial or business position on 
one or more of the campus publications. 
Those who will return are: Harrington 
Wimberly, Hagerman, N. M., business 
manager of the Oklahoma Daily; Buff 
B. Burtis, business manager of the 
Whirlwind, university comic; Merwin 
Eberle, feature editor of the Sooner, uni- 
versity annual; A. S. (“Mike”) Mon- 
roney, chief editorial writer of the Okla- 
homa Daily; Guy P. Webb, editor of the 
Oklahoma Daily; Arlis Lanham, present 
business manager of the Oklahoma 
Daily; Albert Cooper, publicity manager 
of the Whirlwind; Herschel E. Nix, as- 
sociate editor of the Oklahoma Daily and 
organizations editor of the 1924 Sooner; 
Don R. Nicholson, sport editor of the 
Oklahoma Daily. 


Plans for the year include organization 
of a Missouri Valley Press Association, 
entertainment for the meeting of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association to be held in 
Oklahoma in the spring of 1924, and the 
promotion of additional alumni chapters 
in Oklahoma. During the past year the 


chapter actively pushed the formation of 
an alumni chapter in Oklahoma City. 

Merwin Eberle, member of Oklahoma. 
chapter, was re-elected a member of the 
publication board of the University of 
Oklahoma. This board controls and 
directs all student publications. 





ALUMNI AT OREGON 
STATE HOLD REUNION 





The Oregon State Chapter gave a 
banquet in honor of the alumni and 
graduate members, Friday, June 1. The 
annual alumni day, including class re- 
unions and alumni banquet was held 
Saturday, June 2. Dennis Stovall, na- 
tionally famous boy’s story writer, and 
honorary member of this chapter, is one 
of the three members of the class, of 98, 
still living. He was president of the class, 
and presided at the class reunion on 
alumni day. A number of the other 
graduate and alumni members of this 
chapter attended the banquet given by 
the active members. 





Leverett A. Chapin (Colorado), form- 
er editor-in-chief of the Silver and Gold, 
University of Colorado student publica- 
tion, is now with the Denver Express, 
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RECENT NEWS OF THE BREADWINNERS 


Lee Shippey (Missouri Associate) is 
now living at Del Mar, Calif. 


James C. Knollin (Wisconsin) is edit- 
ing Orchard and Farm, a weekly roto- 
gravure section of the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco Examiners printed in 
tabloid form. This little magazine is at- 
tracting considerable attention because 
it is believed to be the only complete il- 
lustrated farm journal distributed with 
the country and suburban editions of two 
metropolitan newspapers. The circulation 
is more than 300,000 weekly. Knollin 
lives at 1017 S. Windsor Blvd., Los 
Angeles. 


N. W. Scanlon, a charter member of 
the Pittsburgh chapter of 692 Lake Shore 
Ave., Oakland, Calif., received the March 
Quill after several forwardings and 
acknowledges it: First, to get back In 
touch with the Fraternity; second, to see 
if I can not do something of real value 
to the order out here on the coast. He 
is interested in the organization of a San 
Francisco Alumni Chapter. Scanlon is 
publicity representative for the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., on the coast. 


William Grimm (Northwestern) is ad- 
vertising manager of the Central Manu- 
facturing District Bank of Chicago. He 
was formerly with the South Bend, Ind., 
Tribune. 


Harold L. McClinton (Washington) is 
on the staff of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


Max Hannum (Pittsburgh) is assistant 
sporting editor on the Pittsburgh Press. 


W. M. Glenn (Depauw), Past National 
President, editor and half owner of the 
Orlando, Fla., Morning Sentinel, has been 
elected second vice-president of the 
Florida Press Association. Glenn was 
on the editorial board of the History of 
Florida just issued in three volumes. 


Carson N. Light (Depauw) is editing 
the Advertiser-Record, Constantine, Mich. 
He sends in $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Quill. A good example for 
others to follow. 


Ralph G. Grassfield (Iowa) is now with 
the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Republican as 
editor. 


Pat Dowling (Stanford) is publicity 
director for the Christie Film Corp., 
Hollywood, Calif. He lives at 133 N. 
Mariposa Ave., Los Angeles. 


Lansing Warren (Stanford), formerly 
with the U. P. in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, is now in Paris. Bob Donalé- 
son (Stanford) has replaced Warren as 
U. P. representative in Los Angeles. 


Stanley Orne, (Washington, 1921), is 
the author of an article, “He Chummed 
With Eskimos,” in the August American 
Boy. 


Herbert O. Hope, (Illinois) has joined 
the statistical department of the J. L. 
Hudson Company, Detroit, and is expect- 
ed to become an active member of the 
Detroit alumni chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi. Hope attended the University of 
Indiana for a time, editing the Indiana 
Student while there. After leaving the 
University of Illinois he became a mem- 
ber of the St. Louis Globe staff. 


Herbert C. Case, this year’s president 
of the Michigan active chapter, immed- 
iately upon graduation joined the statt 
of the Birmingham Eccentric as editor. 
Among his other activities this last year, 
Case managed Michigan’s first and high- 
ly successful gridiron banquet. 


Mitchell V. Charnley, (Washingtor., 
1920), is the author of a humorous nar- 
rative poem, “The Saga of Parrot Mc- 
Shinn,” which will appear in the October 
American Boy. 


Fenn H. Hossick, (Michigan), formerly 
in advertising work as a member of the 
staff of the Albee Corporation, is now 
with the Paige-Detroit Motor Company. 


R. T. McDonald, formerly with the 
Hudson Motor Car Company, is on the 
staff of Theo. F. MacManus, Inc., De- 
troit. 


M. S. Moore, (Miami), through his con- 
nection as manager for the MacLean 
Publishing Company of Canada was able 
to give considerable assistance in the in- 
vestigation of Tau Sigma Phi, the Unif- 
versity of Toronto local that petitioned 
Sigma Delta Chi. 


Charles R. Osius, Jr., (Michigan), has 
moved to Detroit from Port Huron, Mich. 
He is chairman of the committee that 
managed the recent Tut-ank-Hamen Ball 
in Detroit. 


At the Michigan gridiron banquet 
Walter K. Towers, (Michigan), was pro- 
claimed the world’s handsomest advertis- 
ing manager. Mr. Towers practices it at 
the Paige-Detroit Motor Company. 


M. W. Bingay, (Michigan associate) 
managing editor of The Detroit News, Is 
recovering from a recent operation on his 
jaw. 


Gordon Eldredge, (Michigan) had a 
prominent part in the recent annual 
frolic given by the Detroit Players at 
Orchestra Hall. Loren Robinson, (Mich- 
igan) was stage manager of the frolic. 


Griffith Ogden Ellis, (Michigan asso- 
ciate), is back in Detroit after spending 
the spring months in California. Mr. 
Ellis is editor of The American Boy 
magazine. 


Bernard Mainwaring (Oregon State), 
former editor of the O. A. C. Barometer, 
has purchased the Milton Eagle at Mil- 
ton, Oregon. 


F. L. Ballard (Oregon State), gradu- 
ate member, is assistant state leader of 
county agents and special feature writer 
for the Country Gentleman. 


Allen McComb (Oregon State) has pur- 
chased the Tribune at Dayton, Oregon. 
He has been farming near Dayton, and 
now that he has purchased the paper, he 
will work in town as a journalist by day 
and at odd hours, and will milk cows on 
the farm at night. 


William Teutsch (Oregon State) has 
recently purchased a paper in Lakeview, 
Oregon. Since his graduation he has 
been employed as county agricultural 
agent of Lakeview County, Oregon. 


Robert McHatton, (Montana), is a re- 
porter for the Chicago City News 
Bureau. 


Rox Reynolds, (Montana), is conduct- 
ing a column for the Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer. 


Eck Mosby, (Montana), is employed on 
the staff of the Missoula Missoulian. 


James J. Richardson,( Oregon State), 
former sporting editor of the Portland 
Oregonian, is now manager of the San 
Francisco store of A. G. Spaulding & 
Bros. 


Winifred J. Dryden, (Oregon State), 
is associate editor of the Orchard ana 
Farm with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Charles E. Berst (Washington) is now 
associate editor of the Pacific Motorboat, 
Seattle. 
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Pearce G. Davies, (Washington), has 
been transferred from the Spokane 
bureau of the Associated Press to the 
western divisional headquarters at San 
Francisco, 


The Dan Cloud Memorial prize of one 
hundred dollars, awarded each year under 
the auspices of the University of Wash- 
ington chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, wars 
given to Samuel Eugene Mullin for the 
year 1922-23. The prize is awarded fd? 
the ten best editorials appearing in the 
University of Washington Daily eacn 
year. 


Donald §S. Harris (Washington), re- 
signed as associate editor of the Pacific 
Motorboat recently to join the staff of 
Popular Science, New York City. 


Six alumni of Washington chapter are 
now publishing weeklies in northwestern 
Washington, five as owners and one as 
lessee. Thomas Dobbs has the Snohom- 
ish County Tribune, Snohomish; Loren D. 
Angevine, the News, Stanwood; Frank S. 
Evans, the Courier—Times, Sedro Wool- 
ley; Sol H. Lewis (Past National Presi- 
dent), the Tribune, Lynden, and H. Sher- 
man Mitchell the Record, Ferndale. A. 


J. Whitney is publishing the Journal, 
Blaine, under lease. 
A son, Garrison Edward, was _ born 


May 20 to Mr. and Mrs. Frank S. Evans 
of Sedro Wooley, Wash. Mr. Evans is 
an alumnus of the Washington chapter. 


H. I, McEldowney, (Illinois), is an as- 
sistant secretary of the National Vigil- 
ance Committee of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, of which Wil- 
liam P. Green (Denver) is associate di- 
rector. Their offices are at 383 Madison 
avenue, New York. Early in the year 
Mr. Green suffered a nervous breakdown, 
necessitating a complete rest for three 
months. He returned to his desk May 1. 


Dexter Keezer (Cornell) is now a 
member of the economics faculty at the 
University of Colorado. 


William M. Flaherty, (Montana), is 
publicity manager of the Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Robert T. Fredericks( Montana) is now 
reporting for the Great Falls, Mont., 
Tribune. 


George E. Masters (Montana) is now 
city editor on the Sioux Falls Press of 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Harry Houle, (Montana), recently be- 
came city editor of the Boise, Idaho, 
Statesman. 


Two of this year’s graduates from 
Montana chapter have gone into the 
country newspaper field. Olaf J. Bue is 
with the Pickett-Journal at Red Lodge, 
Mont. Earle Duffy is doing special work 
with the Boulder, Mont., Monitor. 


Russell E. Frost, (Wisconsin), has ac- 
cepted the junior editorship of Hoard’s 
Dairyman. During the past two years he 
has been working for a Master’s degree 
in agricultural journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, while a member of 
that department. 


Sergeant Wild, (Wisconsin), has just 
completed another year of service with 
the Chicago Drovers’ Journal, one of the 
leading livestock market reporting pub- 
lications of this country. While at Wis- 
consin, Wild specialized in agricultural 
journalism. 


Walter H. Ebling, (Wisconsin), has 
been assistant to Dean H. L. Russell of 
the Wisconsin College of Agriculture for 
the past year and will continue in that 
capacity. 


Wyman S. Smith, (Wisconsin), is fol- 
lowing a journalistic career in Sacramen- 
to, California, where he is temporarily 
located. Upon graduation in 1920, Smith 
served two years as assistant to Dean H. 
L. Russell of the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture. He then made an extended 
trip down the Mississippi River to New 
Orleans and from thence overland to the 
Golden Gate State where he cultivated a 
romance by getting married. He is now 
completing a book which he expects to 
publish soon. 


William E. McNerney (Colorado) is 
advertising manager for the Boulder, 
Colo., Daily Camera. 


William W. Gaunt (Colorado) is busi- 
ness manager of the Colorado Alumnus. 
Ralph L. Crosman (Colorado) is editor. 
Crosman is also professor of journalism, 
head of the department, and director of 
publicity for the University. He was 
recently reelected secretary of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Alumni Association. 


A. Gayle Waldrop is a member of the 
University of Colorado journalism fac- 
ulty. 


Phelps H. Adams (Colorado) is study- 
ing journalism at Columbia University, 
New York. 


Frank M. Lockerby (Washington) has 
joined the editorial staff of The Colum- 
bian, Vancouver, Wash. 


Frederick B. Judges (Washington), is 
on the reportorial staff of the Morning 
Olympian, Olympia, Wash. 


Henry A. Lyon (Washington) has 
joined the business staff of the Tacoma 
Ledger, Tacoma, Wash. 


Rupert L. Hamilton (Washington) has 
purchased an interest in the West Seat- 
tle Herald. 


Mitchell V. Charnley (Washington) is 
now on the re-write desk of the Detroit 
News. 


Harold Turnblad (Washington) is now 
night editor in the Spokane bureau of 
The Associated Press. Turnblad was 
married recently to Miss Ellen Gunner- 
son of Tacoma. 


F. A. Hazeltine, associate member of 
the Washington chapter, has been trans- 
ferred from Pennsylvania to Florida and 
Porto Rico, where he has been placed in 
charge as divisional chief of the Federal 
prohibition enforcement staff. 


George H. Seigle (Iowa, ’23) has ac- 
cepted a position on the city staff of the 
Muscatine Journal, Muscatine, Iowa. 


George H. Gallup (Iowa ’23) will re- 
turn to the University of Iowa in Sep- 
tember as graduate managing editor of a!l 
campus publications and as an instructor 
in the department of English. The 
courses in journalism are offered as a 
part of the courses in the English de- 
partment. 


John S. Grassfield, Jr., (lowa ’22) is 
editor and publisher of a weekly paper 
in DeWitt, Iowa. 


Harold Andrews, (Iowa ’22) is a fea- 
ture writer on the staff of the Des 
Moines Register. 


John T. Frederick (Iowa), author of 
the novel “Druida”, will return to the 
University of Iowa next fall to again 
take up his duties in the department of 
English. 


Prof. W. F. G. Thacher (Oregon as- 
sociate), instructor in short story writing 
and advertising in the University of Ore- 
gon school of journalism, recently sold a 
short story, “Boy’s Grief,” to the At- 
lantic Monthly. He is a regular con- 
tributor to Western Advertising. 


Charles A. Guy (Oklahoma) is now 
city editor of the El Reno (Okla.) 
American, a paper published by E. S. 
Bronson, one of Oklahoma chapter’s as- 
sociate members. Guy occupied the same 
position during the summer of 1922. 
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Harold N. Swanson (Grinnell) is the 
author of a book of verse, “Corn: Moods 
from Mid-America,” which ran through 
three editions last year. 
the present time engaged in magazine 
work in Chicago. A one-act play of his, 
“Spring City, loway,” a satire on the 
literary uplift movement, was announced 
in June as being the winner in the Stein- 
er prize contest, the highest literary 
honor to come to any Grinnell student. 


Swanson is at 


Guy P. Webb (Oklahoma) was employ- 
ed during the summer as editor of a sec- 
tion of University of Oklahoma news in 


the Norman (Okla.) Transcript, under 
the department title of the Sooner 
Student. This news section served the 


summer session students in place of a 
former semi-weekly the 
name, 


paper of 


same 


David S. Shackelford (Oklahoma) is a 
reporter on the Muskogee (Okla.) 
He received from 
the Oklahoma school of journalism in 
June. 


Phoenix. his degree 


James W. Fullerton (Oklahoma), one 
of the Sigma Delta Chis who 
graduated from the Oklahoma school of 
journalism this summer, is a reporter on 
the Oklahoma News, Scripps-Howard 
paper in Oklahoma City. 


seven 


Arthur Hallam (Wisconsin-Oklahoma) 
has been promoted from instructor to as- 
sistant professor of journalism and will 
be acting director of the Oklahoma 
school during the sabbatical leave of 
absence of H. H. Herbert (Illinois-Okla- 
homa), who will spend the coming year 
doing graduate work in journalism for 
an advanced degree. 


John P. McClure (Oklahoma) is man- 
aging editor of the Double Dealer, a New 
Orleans magazine, and is on the night 
telegraph desk of the New Orleans 
Picayune. 


Wallace Perry (Oklahoma), 
editor of publications in the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
Stillwater, is managing editor of 
the El Paso (Tex.) Post, an afternoon 
paper. 


formerly 


now 


“New 


tion, 


York Bond 


and 


Market” 

it comes to financial 
over the United Financial Leased Wire. 
And it carries a byline, “By Edward J. 
Condlon. Condlon, (Washington, °18), 
used to write a top-notch hurorous 
for the University of Washington Daily. 
Later he joined the staff of the New 
York Journal of Commerce. 


its cap- 


editors 


Charles E. Rogers (Oklahoma), who 
is associate professor of journalism in 
Kansas State Agricultural College, is the 
author of a bulletin, “How to Gather and 
Write Farm News,” issued by the depart- 
ment of industrial journalism. 

Leonard M. Logan, Jr., (Oklahoma), 
has been appointed assistant professor 
of economics in the newly established 
of business in the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman. 
the master of 
Columbia University. 


school 


Logan recently re- 


ceived arts degree from 


Fayette Copeland, Jr., (Oklahoma), 
who had been publicity manager for the 
community institute staff of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of journalism at Okia- 
homa. He was granted a year’s leave of 


absence and has gone to California, 
where he the 


Herald. 


is city editor of Anaheim 


J. Fred Lawton (Michigan) has stray- 
the general 
for Michigan for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. At Michigan he 
wrote the football song, “Varsity.” He 
lives at 4581 Vancouver Ave., Detroit. 


ed from fold and is 


agent 


Tully A. Nettleton (Oklahoma), who 
received his degree and certificate in 
journalism at Oklahoma in June, is now 
a reporter on the Daily Oklahoman, Okla 
homa City. He was the 
Oklahoma chapter in 1922-23 and is now 
secretary of the Oklahoma City alumni 
chapter. 


president of 


Joe W. Hicks (Oklahoma) is advertis- 
ing manager of the United Creditor’s As 
sociation, Los Angeles, Calif., and acts 
as editor of “Tips,” a 
bulletin. 
Oklahoma and was 
married on June 6 to Miss Lois Marshall 
of Oklahoma City. 


monthly sales 
He received his degree at the 


school on June 5 


Buff B. Burtis (Oklahoma) is on the 
advertising staff of the Muskogee (Okla.) 
Times-Democrat. 


Edwin S. 
manager of 


Kertigan (Oklahoma) is 
the Tulsa office of the 
Southwestern Advertising Company, with 
headquarters in Dallas, Tex. 


F. P. O’Brien (Cornell), 1151 
St., Chicago, is with the American Color- 
type Co., that city, the largest organiza- 
tion of colortype printers in the world. 

George Iverson (Iowa State) is adver- 
tising manager of the Advance 
Tractor Co., LaPorte, Ind. 


Roscoe 


tumely 


James C. Colvin (Illinois), city editor 
News at Hillsboro, 
Iil., plans to return to the university this 
fall. 


of the Montgomery 


David 
ing general assignment and motion pic- 
ture studios 
He lives at 


wood, 


T. Buchanan (Ohio State) is do- 


for the Los Angeles Times. 
1315 N. Virgil Ave., Holl 


Warren E. 
been installed as copy department man- 
of the Botsford-Constantine Adve1 
tising Co., 45 Fourth St., Portland, Ore. 
The current issue of Business Magazine 
carries an article by 
industry. 


Kraft (Washington) has 


ager 


him on the fishing 


Hugh W. Thompson (lowa State) wa 
married to Miss Corlyss E. Gibson of De 
Moines on June 30. 1021 
19th St., that city. the 


Iowa Homestead. 


They reside at 
Thompson is on 


Ralph T. McQuinn (Illinois) may now 


be found on the copy desk of the St. 
Louis Star. 

Gerald H. Carson (Illinois) and T. P. 
Bourland (Illinois) are living at 157 


Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
journalistic work. 


Both are in 


Evans E. Plummer (Purdue) i 


man 

aging editor of the Radio Digest, Chi 
cago. 

Harry W. August (Ohio State) is state 


editor on the Akron, O., Press. 


Harlan W. Venrick (Ohio State) is a 
sistant telegraph editor on the 
town, O., Vindicator. 


Youngs 


Philip W. Porter (Ohio State) 
porter and copy 
Plain Dealer. 


is a re 


reader on the Cleveland 


Hutton Bellah (Oklahoma) began work 
as city editor of the Norman Daily 
Transcript on June 1. Address: 310 
Keith St. He was formerly director of 
publicity at the University of Oklahoma. 

Ed Long (Missouri) is a 
the Kansas City Star. 


reporte} on 


(Mis 
promotion advertising 
City Star. 


Taylor Harney ourl) writing 


for the ;:ansas 


Ted R. Gill 


Press 


(Oklahoma) is Associated 
Wichita, Kan 
June to the 
Wichita bureau from Dallas, Tex. 


correspondent in 


He was transferred in 
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Sigma Delta Chis, who are 
also members of social fratern- 
ities, know that BALFOUR 
fraternity jewelry is in a class 
by itself. 


Beta Theta Pi, Sigma Chi, Phi 
Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon, Sigma Nu, Delta Up- 
silon, Kappa Sigma, Pi Beta Phi, 
Kappa Alpha Theta, Phi Delta 
Phi, and over seventy other 
social and professional fraterni- 
ties and sororities have ap- 
pointed BALFOUR as SOLE 
OFFICIAL JEWELER. 


Descriptive literature of Sigma 
Delta Chi badges and alumni keys 
will be sent upon request, together 
with the 1923 Balfour Blue Book, 
the standard reference for fratern- 
ity jewelry. 


a 


L,. & 
Balfour Co. 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Sole Official Jeweler 
to Sigma Delta Chi 


ED 
BADGES 


JEWELRY 
STATIONERY 


i) 


MY eee eee 


Herman Steen (Iowa State), manag- 
ing editor of the Prairie Farmer, 337 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, is the author of 
Co-operative Marketing, a new Double- 
day, Page book. 

Raymond C. Nichols (Kansas State) is 
in the advertising department of the 
Capper Farm Press, Kansas City, Mo. 
He was formerly southwestern manager 
for the Co-operative Manager and Farm- 
er. 

Carl H. Getz, former editor of the 
Quill, who strayed from our records, has 
been located at the Tennis Place Apart- 
ments, Forest Hills, N. Y. He is doing 





Directory of Sigma 
Delta Chi Officers 








Honorary President: Dean Walter Wil- 
liams, School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

National President: Ward A. Neff (Vice- 
President, Corn Belt Farm Dailies), 836 
Exchange Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

First National Vice-President: Peter 
Vischer (New York World), 13 S. 27th St., 
Flushing, N. Y. 

Second National Vice-President: H. H. 
Herbert (Director, School of Journalism), 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

National Secretary: T. Hawley Tapping, 
(Times-News), 521 E. Jefferson St., Afin 
Arbor, Mich. 

National Treasurer: Geo F. 
(The American Boy), 1832 Geana Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. 

National Historian: 
News, Detroit, Mich. 

Alumni Secretary: Donald H. Clark 
(Editor, Mid-Continent Banker), 509 Mer- 
chants-Laclede Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Managing Editor, The Quili: Chester W. 
Cleveland, Suite 440-42, 608 S. Dearborn S1., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Publication Board, The Quill: 
Neff, Chicago; Kenneth C. Hogate, 
York; Lee A White, Detroit. 

Executive Councillors: William E. Drips, 
Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, lowa; R. R. 
Barlow, Journalism Department, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; Paul E. 
Flagg, Journal-Post, Kansas City, Mo 
Geroid Robinson, The Freeman, 116 W. 13th 
St., New York City. 

Past National Presidents: 
Glenn, The Morning Sentinel, Orlando, Fia.; 
Laurence Sloan, 552 Riverside Drive, New 
York; Chester Wells (Deceased); 

Lewis, The Lyndon Tribune, 

Wash. ; Roger Steffan, 78 

Elmhurst, L. L, New York; Robert C. Lowry, 
513 Slaughter Bidg, Dallas, Tex.; 4 
Church, The News, Cadillac, Mich.; Lee m7 
White, Detroit News, Detroit, Mich; Kenneth 
C. Hogate, Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad 8t., 
New York City. 
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Chicago—Lee Comegys, 901-11 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Des 


Moines—Ralph W. Moorhead, 555 7th 

St., Des Moines, Ia. 

Detroit—Bernard FE. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Meyers, Detroit News, 


Kansas City—Paul E. Plage. Kansas City 
Journal, Kansas City, 

Minneapolis—Ralph O. 4. a8 Minneapolis 
Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Oklahoma City—Tuliey A. Nettleton, 907 W. 
20th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Pittsburgh—Francis B. Ketchum, Pittsburgh 
Sun, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Milwaukee—John D. Ferguson, 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Milwaukee 


publicity work at 150 Nassau St., New 


York. 


Wesley E. Nunn (Oklahoma) handles 
advertising and edits a house organ for 
the Marland Refining Co., Ponca City, 
Okla. 


Tom Parry. (Missouri) had a short stay 
with the Chicago Daily News, then took 
unto himself a wife on March 29, and is 
now located in Bartlesville, Okla. 


The editor would like to have the ad- 
dress of Lawrence Sloan, Past National 
President. Mail has been returned from 
552 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
Who can help? 


Kenneth E. Olsen (Wisconsin), pub- 
licity manager of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Madison, Wis., became the 
daddy of Marjorie June, on June 9. 


Bernard E. Meyers (Wisconsin) is do- 
ing general reporting on the Detroit 
News. He resigned as editor of the 
green and peach sections of the Milwau- 
kee Journal in August, 1922, to go 
abroad. He did special correspondence 
for the N. E. A. and the U. P. at Berlin, 
and had many interesting experiences. 
Serious illness intervened and he was 
obliged to give up his plans of remain- 
ing in Europe two or three years. Ad- 
dress 1255 Euclid Ave., W. 


Ralph Ammon (Wisconsin) has been 
chosen editor of the Association of 
America. He will also receive a scholar- 
ship in the department of agricultural 
journalism at Wisconsin. 


Albert Mead (Kansas State) won first 
prize in the short story contest conducted 
by the Kansas Authors Club last year. 


Wm. Bloecher (Wisconsin) ‘conducts 
the agricultural department of the Wis- 
consin State Journal published at Madi- 
son. The agricultural section appears 
on Tuesday of each week. Its contents 
are prepared by Bloecher who flivvers 
about Dane County getting acquainted 
with the men who constitute the back- 
bone of one of the first ten counties in 
America. Bloecher is a graduate of the 
long course in agriculture and specialized 
in agricultural journalism. 


Ralph O. Nafziger (Wisconsin) has 
been appointed editor of the Fargo Trib- 
une, the leading morning paper of the 
great agricultural state of North Dakota. 
He has in his new position an unusual 
opportunity to be of service to the farm- 
ers and to the others interested in farm- 
ing in the “Flackertail” state. Nafziger 
served as agricultural editor of the 
North Dakota College of Agriculture. 





